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Compton omment 


HE 1952 Midwinter Con- 
ference of the A.L.A. 
has just closed. Chicago's 
weather bureau co-operated 
fairly well, for it provided two 
days of good sunshine, a mini- 
mum of drizzle, and only a few half- 
hearted puffs of wind from the lake. 
The best story I heard at the confer- 
ence came from Miss S——, who, like 
myself, started her library career with a 
short course in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. As we compared notes, 
we discovered that we both had taken 
our cataloging course under the same 
teacher, an excellent cataloger and, like 
many another cataloging teacher, a red- 
ink addict. Miss S——, it seems, was 
horrified when she got her first batch of 
corrected cards. Being a smart girl who 
could take a hint, she took special pains 
with her next cataloging assignment and 
neatly printed all entries in red! 


Y THE time this page appears in 
print, many librarians will have 
seen the 1952 edition of Comp- 

ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Since many 
librarians like to check each annual edi- 
tion against the preceding one, we pub- 
lish each year a booklet listing the major 
changes in the current edition. Your 





copy of “High Lights of the 
1952 Edition of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia” may be 
had for the asking. 

A breakdown of the statis- 
tics for the 1952 edition of 
Compton's is as follows: 

Articles added to main text ....., 46 

(Subjects not treated previously 
in text of encyclopedia) 

New articles replacing older ones. 111 

Articles revised ............... 863 

New pictures and maps ........801 

(319 of these were replacements 
net gain 482) 
Pages added to encyclopedia. ..... 90 


HERE is barely enough room left 

to mention our new manual whichis 

designed to aid in teaching the use 
of the encyclopedia. The title is “Know 
Your Encyclopedia.” This manual was 
prepared in the Library Service Depatt- 
ment, and, believe us please, we gave no 
space to nonsense or frills. It is attractive 
in appearance (say we modestly), a two- 
color job, and we like the winking owl 
on the cover. When you write for your 
copy of “High Lights of 1952,” ask for 
a copy of ‘Know Your Encyclopedia.” 
Post cards cost two cents now, so one 
card may as well do the work of two! 


Lj. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Success hatits 
begin Early... 


with the right 
reference tools 






| more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
tor in molding youth’s habits is vital. For better or for 


worse today’s youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 


adults. 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
sponsibility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
for future success. They realize that success habits can 
only be started early by using the right reference tools. 
That is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 
the ideal and indispensable work for every reference need. Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 
Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- reanlp, compethensively, sand swith wpomdaes Ramiaenge. 


ei : h ; 
pein: Wdkgh chil wil Sind in eect elf hinmisheligy thih Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 


is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 


* 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 


make the difference between the average student and the 
outstanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
to form and set the pattern for adult life. A v - 

P . e. A vast store Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 
house of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


Eneyclepedia~ AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES © 66,000 ARTICLES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS © 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 
ence Work” — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 
describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th Sc., 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Main reading room, library of the Shawnee 
Mission High School Library, Merriam, 
Kansas. The furniture is of Library Bureau's 
famous Natural Birch. Under-window book- 
shelves utilize otherwise wasted space. Note 


the specially built charging desks (in fore. 
ground) with built-in catalog trays. The 
reference table, for use of encyclopedias, and 
other large reference books, in right center, 
is shown in greater detail in the picture below. 


You get extra years of service from LB furniture 


Built up to a standard, not down to a 
price, LB library furniture will be both 
useful and beautiful ten, twenty, or 
even fifty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. And 
when you expand your library, Library 
Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that will harmonize and inter- 
member perfectly with what you have. 


Sturdy reference table for much used reference 
books, or bulky, hard-to-handle books . . 
great ease of reference... 
space and light 


. gives 
adequate working 





Library Bureau—Originator of Specialized Library Equipmei 


For more complete details on LB 
quality furniture, write to Library 
Bureau, Room 1742, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. Ask for Catalog LB 403. And 
when next you need anything for your 
library, call your local Remington Rand 
office, let LB show you the facts for 
comparison — then you decide. 
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Books are Basic has been chosen by the Program Committee as the Theme of the 
New York 1952 Conference, The First General Session will deal with the 
cultural aspects of books; the Second with the part played by books in 
business and technology; the Third with books as a bridge to international 
relations; while the Fourth will be devoted to freedom of inquiry, Possible 
speakers have been decided upon and we are hoping for favorable answers soon, 
Local Committee chairmen have been appointed and will be announced in the 
April ALA Bulletin, 


More on the Conference: Several groups within ALA are cooperating with 
Columbia University in sponsoring Institutes preceding the New York Conference, | 
The Adult Education Board and the Adult Education Committee of the Public 
Libraries Division are sponsoring a five-day series of meetings in their field, 
and the Division of Cataloging and Classification is arranging a similar pro- 
gram on the organization of subject materials in libraries, The three 
Institutes scheduled at Columbia have the following titles: 


Strengthening Educational Service in Public Libraries 
Subject Analysis of Library Materials 
Management Research and Improvement in Libraries 


President Fyan, Mr, Downs, Mr, Munn, and the Executive Secretary met in Wash- 


ington on February 26 and 27 for conferences with Commissioner McGrath of the 
U.S. Office of Education and Miss Bennett, Director of the AIA Washington 
Office, 


the next few months to assist with the Library Service Bill, Mr. Fockler, 
who will work approximately half time, has just completed his library — 
course work at Catholic University, 


ALA's Committee on Relations with Publishers and the American Book Publishers 


Council's Committee on Reading Development will hold a joint meeting at the 
Library of Congress on March 28, 


The Headquarters Librarian, Miss Helen T, Geer, has prepared articles on the 
American Library Association and on library progress for 1951 for the yearbooks 


of seven encyclopedias: Americana, Collier's, Encyclopedia Britannica, New 
International, World Book, Worldscope, and the — Peoples' Enclopedia, 


The Pulaski County Free Library in Virginia atten "Thank you for the ‘Spot 


Announcement Bulletins.' We shall be on the air this week and shall appreciate 

receiving the monthly list for future use, Once again AlA is a help," The 

radio spot announcements are prepared by the ALA Public Relations Committee, 
68 


The ALA's Washi on Office has added Mr, Herbert H. Fockler to its staff for 


69 


A meeting of Divisio tiv r was held at Headquarters on March 
13, The agenda included planning for the meeting during the New York Con- 
ference between the ALA Executive Board and representatives of divisions and 
other national library groups. Working vapers on matters of immediate con- 
cern will be distributed to the groups prior to the meeting in New York. 


ve wri us of their satisfaction over the Summary Reports 
of the Midwinter Meeting prepared by librarians from the District of Columbia, 
Plans are under way to provide similar reports for the New York Conference, 
We still have some of the Midwinter Reports on hand end these will be mailed 
to you, as long as the supply lasts, upon receipt of $1 in cash, 


h ue of the ALA Bulletin carries two articles of timely subject and 
Association interest. All members will probably be much interested in reading 
what Mr. Ulveling and Mr. Dix have to say, 


he ° Center of the Carnegi owm for Inter ° » some 
time ago, held a meeting of librarians from a large number of countries to 
discuss problems relating to official government publications. The minutes 
of the conference along with some of the best working papers and a short sec- 
tion containing practical information concerning ways of acquiring government 
publications in the United States and a number of Western European countries 
is now being published in French under the editorship of M, Roussier, chief 
librarian of the Bibliotheque de la Prefecture de la Seine and the Carnegie 
Endowment for Interrational Peace has generously made 900 copies available 

to the AIA for distribution to libraries in this country, 


The Executive Secretary had the good fortune to meet with and speak before the 
Library Club of Cleveland and Vicinity on March 7, President Vormelker gave a 
dinner before the meeting and I had the very great pleasure of a few mimutes' 

conversation at dinner with Miss Linda Eastman who not only came to the dinner 
but had the fortitude to listen to the speaker of the evening, On the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Mumford took me on a tour of Cleveland's great Public Library 
- the kind of a tour for which Dr. Harvey Cushman coined the word "perlustra- 
tion," It was a splendid trip and I greatly enjoyed meeting and talking with 

the librarians of Cleveland, 


Al] of us who had the privilege of knowing him were greatly saddened by the 


recent death of Reuben Peiss of the faculty of the School of Librarianship 

at the University of California, Never robust, Reuben's health had been a 
matter of concern to his many friends since the days of World War II during 
which we worked so hard for the war effort, Later he served as Chief of the 
Library of Congress Mission to Europe, It was my privilege to work under him 
on the LC Mission and I came to know well what a keen mind he had and what a 
thoughtful and gentle soul he was, His profession and friends have lost much, 


D avi Keugé 


David H, Clift 
Executive Secretary 


March 14, 1952 








TEST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
library stacks and equipment? 





Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 





How important to efficient library func. 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer | 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


sim ceps 





' 

' 

Is VMP steel library equipment ) 
@ fF; more expensive? | 
1.No! Precision- seaaaisl VMP | 
steel construction can never warp, FREE: : 

sag, or crack. 8-page brochure describing 
2. Most impervent, Exclusive VMP de. VMP modern functional librar , 

sign hinged shelves add vital stor- bookstack equipment, complete wi 

age and handling flexibility — save illustrations, shelf and stack data — | 


time and money. 
3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 


shelves provide better ventilation 


a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 


allow air to circulate freely to all write “Bookstack” on your letterhead | , 
answers 5 ve , 

parts of books. Books last longer, or card and mail to Dept. 3 | 

never rot! : . 


4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia E 
Metal Products offers the benefit of . 
its vast experience in the solution “+, V 
of all technical questions concern- ay ‘ 

RP: 
1 C 


ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
2 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, NY. = 





stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 
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Newbery and Caldecott Award 


Winners 


HELEN KINSEY 


HE 1952 John Ne »wbery Medal for “the 

most distinguished ‘contribution to 
American literature for children” is being 
awarded to Eleanor Estes for her book 
Ginger Pye published in 1951 by Harcourt 
Brace. 





Arni 


Eleanor Estes 


Eleanor Estes, author of numerous books 
for children and one adult novel, is already 
well known to children for her Hundred 
Dresses and for her stories about the dearly 
loved Moffat family of Cranbury, Con- 
necticut. 

Ginger Pye presents a new family, the 
Pyes, who live in the same small New 
England town as the Moffats but are con- 








Helen Kinsey is children’s books’ 
list staff at ALA Headquarters. 

The first 
Medal winners was made in New 
Elizabeth Gross, chairman of the 


mittee of the Children’s Library 


specialist on The Book- 
announcement of the Newbery and Caldecott 
York on March 7 by 
Newbery-Caldecott Com- 


Association and Frederick G 


Melcher, donor of the award medals, The formal presenta- 
tion of the medals to the rec ipients of the awards will be 
made at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner on July 1 at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Conference of ALA. 


in New York during the 7lst Annual 
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cerned with affairs of their own, namely 
the search for their dog Ginger who has 
mysteriously disappeared. The story of 

Rachel, Jerry, three-year old Uncle Bennie, 
the youngest uncle in Cranbury and one of 
the most delightful characters in children’s 
literature, and the dog Ginger Pye is truly 
a work of creative imagination, possessing a 
sense of reality that can be achieved only 
by one who remembers and understands 
the joys and sorrows of children. 

Eleanor Estes was born and grew up in 
the town of West Haven, Connecticut, in a 
home where books and storytelling were a 
natural and important part of family life. 
When she graduated from high school in 
1923, Eleanor Estes entered the training 
class of the New Haven Public Library and 
by 1928 had become head of the children’s 
department. In recognition of her outstand- 
ing work in the juvenile field she was, in 
1931, awarded the Caroline M. Hewins 
scholarship which provided a year of study 
at the Pratt Institute Library School. While 
at Pratt she met Rice Estes, also a student, 
and in 1932 they were married. 

During the years between 1932 and 1940, 
when her first book The Moffats was ac- 
cepted for publication, Mrs. Estes held the 
position of Children’s Librarian in the New 
York Public Library, working successively 
at the Chatham Squi ire Branch, the West 
New Brighton Branch, and the George Bruce 
Branch. 

Soon after the publication of The Sleep- 


ing Giant and Other Stories, the Estes 
moved from New York to Los Angeles 


where Mr. Estes held a position in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Library. At 
present the Estes, with their small daughter 
Helena, live in Fairfield, Connecticut. Mr. 
Estes is head of Fairfield Memorial Library. 

Ginger Pye, illustrated with the author's 
own drs wings, as humorous and charming 
as the story, received the Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival award in 
the 8-12 age group. 
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The 1952 Randolph Caldecott Medal for established himself in a studio on St. Mark's 
“the most distinguished American picture Place. It was there that he and William 
book for children” is being awarded to  Lipkind conceived and developed the idea 
Nicholas Mordvinoff for his book Finders for The Two Reds. 

His two picture books for children and 
his illustrations for both adult and children’s 
books, of which Thunder Island by Stone 
and Cezar and the Music Maker by Schwalje 
are two, reflect Nicholas Mordvinoff’s veil 
background and his years of study and ex. 
perimentation in art forms. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are 
Elizabeth Baity, Americans Be -fore Colum- 
bus, Viking; Holling C. Holling, Minn of 
the Mississippi, Houghton; Nicholas Kalash- 
nikoff, The Defender, Scribner; Julia L, 
Sauer, The Light at Tern Rock, Viking; 
Mary Buff, The Apple and the Arrow, 


Houghton. 


\ 





Arni 


Nicholas Mordvinoff 


Keepers published in 1951 by Harcourt 
Brace. 

The same happy collaboration with 
William Lipkind which resulted in The 
pa Reds, a runner- up for last year’s 

Caldecott award, produced Finders Keep- 
ers, the story of two dogs who find a bone 
together and argue over its ownership. Mr. 
Mordvinoff’s striking and humorous pictures 
are original in concept, bold in color, free 
and strong in design. 

Born in Petrograd just before the out- 
break of the Russian revolution, Nicholas 
Mordvinoff escaped at the age of six to 





Illustration from Finder Keepers reprinted 
by permission of Harcourt Brace & Co. 


Paris where he lived and studied during his Runners-up for the Caldecott award are 
youth and early manhood. He does not Marie H. Ets, Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, 
remember ever actually beginning to draw, Viking; Marcia Brown, Skipper John's Cook, 


it was something he always did. By the Scribner; Margaret B. Graham, All Falling 
time he was seventeen his illustrations and Down, Harper; William B. DuBois, Bear 
cartoons were appearing in French maga- Party, Viking; Elizabeth Olds, Feather | 
zines and newspapers. Mountain, Houghton. 

In 1934, wanting to develop his own ideas It is of special interest to librarians that 
and style of painting, his first interest, he both the Newbery award winner and Mar- 
went to the South Pacific and there remained __garet McElderry, editor of children’s books | 
for thirteen years, living and painting on for the publisher of both award books, have | 

Tahiti and the surrounding islands. He re- held positions as children’s librarians in the | 
turned to New York in 1946 and eventually New York Public Library. 
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A Reply to the CIF Committee 


RALPH A. ULVELING 


Those of you who know me or know my 
record need ‘not be told that I do not go out 
of my way to create trouble or dissension. 
Those of you who know the Detroit Public 
Library know that there is no more liberal 
and democratically operated library in the 
country. And those of you who have read 
the professional journals for the past 10 years 
know that not many libraries can exceed the 
Detroit record for fearlessness in upholding 
the principles of freedom and fairness. 
When that called for resistance to outside 
pressure as in the case of the attack on 
Lillian Smith’s book, Strange Fruit, I, per- 
sonally, led the opposition though the police 
commissioner threatened to bring every 
pressure possible—political, religious, busi- 
ness and social—to force me to withdraw the 
book. I continued to carry on the fight even 
when the then mayor told me personally 
that unless the book was removed by the 
following Tuesday my job wouldn't be worth 
much to me. I risked my position and my 
entire career to uphold a principle, and I 
won. The ALA Bulletin’s write-up of that 
incident is one of 18 items cited in a current 
reading list for librarians, “Propaganda and 
Pressures,” issued by the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee of ALA. 

When the race riots in Detroit created one 
of the most tense situations in the city’s 
history, the library won acclaim across the 
country, in and out of our professional 
circles, for the quick fearless action in trying 
to restore sanity among both the white and 
the colored peoples. Because this was done 
while other community agencies were grop- 
ing lest they make a false move, the library’s 
publication was grasped and distributed by 








Mr. Ulveling is director of the Detroit Public Library. 
This address, delivered at the 1952 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
of the Acquisition Department Heads of Research Libraries 
Round Table, was given in reply to the article, ‘‘Book Selec- 
tion Principles,” written by the ALA Committee on Intellec- 
tual Freedom and appearing in the November 1951 ALA 
Bulletin. Mr. “Book Selection 
Policies,” was read at the July 1951 ALA Conference and 
appeared in the August 1951 Library Journal. 


Ulveling’s original article, 
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the thousands by agencies which themselves 
should have been leading the way. 

The “Races of Man” exhibit, which in 
pamphlet and film form created serious 
library problems in some cities, had_ its 
library premiére in the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

I cite these instances of courageousness, 
not for self glorification, but to make plain, 
when the author meets the critic in our 
present misunderstanding, that I, too, have 
resisted the enemy, not with prolific writing 
in journals but on the field of action. After 
reading the report of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee in the November ALA 
Bulletin, however, I have almost concluded 
that I defended intellectual freedom in the 
wrong place; the sage was right when he 
said, “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

That, however, is in the past. As my 
text for the day I take two sentences from 
the narrative section of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee’s recent book list which I 
referred to earlier. They are: “As librarians, 
we pride ourselves on keeping calm. We 
do not like to ‘view with alarm.” (This 
came in a paragraph that was very laudatory 
of the action of Detroit, Bartlesville, and 
Scarsdale.) 

Nothing really productive could come 
from continuing the battle on an emotional 
level. Of course I would be more than hu- 
man if I didn’t resent, inwardly at least, 
the distortions of my remarks which the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee’s report 
perpetrated. In preparing this the commit- 
tee probably unwittingly, employed several 
propaganda devices. Putting quotation 
marks around prejudicial words left the im- 
pression with the casual reader that the 
words were mine, though in 25 years of 
speaking at professional meetings and in 
writing in professional journals, I have never 
spoken of “protecting” readers nor of “the 
less intelligent or less discriminating citi- 
zenry” nor of books “safe” for them to read. 

Another device used was substituting for 
my positive assertions their version of an 
opposite negative. It was almost as if I 
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said, “I will take the New York Central to 
Chicago,” and they are arguing as if I said, 
“I will never ride the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road,” those being the two main lines be- 
tween here and Detroit. To be specific, I 

said we would buy books to help people. 
This they have interpreted to mean every 
book we don’t buy was rejected “to avoid 
criticism by a pressure group or individual.” 

One or two other propaganda devices 
could be cited. There isn’t time however 
to take up the five-page excoriation point 
by point. However, two further instances 
which show lack of understanding will be 
well to have clarified before our discussion 
begins. It had never occurred to me that 
such a group as comprise the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee would in 1951 think 
that the term “the general reader” was a 
term of opprobrium referring to a separate 
class of semi-intelligent people in our so- 
ciety. However, in a letter of clarification 
sent to every member of the committee, 10 
weeks before publication day—a letter still 
unacknowledged by any me ember but the 
Detroit—I defined the term. I said that 
the branches “have collections of sound 
substantial material for what we call the 
general reader, that is the person who comes 
for some good reading material in any of 
many subject fields, as differe ntiated from 
the person who comes to read up on a 
particular subject and perhaps to pursue 
that subject beyond the introductory type 
of volume. To us the general reader may 
be anyone, even the Ph.D. in mathematics 
who like the clerk or the mechanic may take 
a history of art one time, a book on phi- 
losophy another, a biography or anything 
else but who has no driving urge to read 
intensively or extensively on any one of 
these subje cts.” To me this seemed to make 
clear that all of us who read are probably 
general readers part of the week, even 
though we may be spec ialists at other times. 
In view of that, imagine my surprise when 
I read what they said. Here it is: 

The Detroit policy in its present form 
seems to assume that the general reader 
using a branch library not only lacks an 
inquiring mind but is furthermore not to be 
trusted. 

It seems to assume that there is a clear 
distinction possible between people with 


inquiring minds and general readers. 

I hope I have been fully fair, even char. 
table, in saying they probably didn’t under. 
stand me! 

The last of these references to the report 
concerns a point that I know has been 
uppermost in their minds because of the 
Montclair labeling case. This, I feel sure, 
must have colored their thinking even 
though the two situations have no parallel 
and nothing in common. However, some. 
how they reached the conclusion that plac- 
ing a book in our Reference Services js 
labeling or segregation on the basis of 
dangerous content. Their assumption seems 
to be that our Reference Services consist of 
a case of books, under glass, behind some 
desk. Actually the Reference Services in 
Detroit consist of 10 tremendous depart- 
ments with aggregate holdings that are 
well in excess of a million volumes of which 
250,000 are on the open shelf. More than 
two thirds of the total book collection of 
the Detroit Public Library belongs to the 
Reference Services. And all of these books 
except the rarest, like the original manv- 
script of George Washington’s diary, the 
Second Folio of Shakespeare and a relatively 
small number of obvious reference books, 
circulate. If this is labeling in the nefarious 
sense in which the committee uses the 
term, then, ladies and gentlemen, the De- 
troit Public Library is labeled beyond the 
hope of ever returning that enormous institu- 
tion to the simple freedom which these 
intellectuals require. But the whole argu- 
ment that inclusion in the Reference Ser- 
ices is labeling becomes a little ridiculous 
when you realize that the half million books 
in the branches are virtually all duplicates 
of titles in the Reference Services. 

I said earlier I would be more than hv- 
man if I failed to resent inwardly some of 
these distortions. I have tried, however, to 
be completely objective. So in trying to 
explain the reason for such a report I have | 
finally concluded that the members of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee are so com 
fident that they have the right answers and 
they are driving so hard to put them across 
that they have employ ed methods and argu- 
ments without re: ilizing the seriousness of 
them or the fact that they are neither fait 
nor ethical. I wish, however, that they had 
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been sufficiently objective to realize that 
the Library Bill of Rights is credo, but that 
the implementation of that credo calls for 
sound hard constructive thought, not by that 
little changing group of nine or ten, but by 
all of us. My contact with librarians in the 
field made me aware of the fact that there 
was need for this. To avoid implicating 
others I was willing to come before the 
Association and present the problem as if it 
were my own problem. From the amount 
of fan mail that came to me after the July 
talk and from the far larger amount of fan 
mail that came from all parts of the coun- 
try after the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee’s report was released, I can assure 
you that it is not a localized problem. The 
basic question still remains to be answered. 


Again Using the Detroit Public 
Library as Exhibit A 


1. For purposes of providing access to ma- 
terials and thereby upholding the principles of 
intellectual freedom is the Detroit Public Li- 
brary one library, or, must it be considered a 
federation of 27 libraries with each carrying a 
full independent responsibility to represent all 
sides of all questions? If the answer is 27, 
then every branch or sub-branch, however 
small, must have equally broad title coverage. 
If we admit that this is not possible to main- 
tain in 27 separate agencies, then what do we 
do about the intellectual freedom of people 
who use only the smallest branch? 

2. I have stated positively that the Detroit 
Public Library will keep open the channels for 
intellectual freedom. That was in the second 
paragraph of the Detroit Policy Statement. 
The definite responsibility for doing this has 
been fixed and charged to the Reference Serv- 
ices. The Home Reading Services have been 
charged with the responsibility for promoting 
widespread reading on subjects the ieee pro- 
motes as a part of an aggressive educational 
program, subjects such as the ALA’s Four Year 
Goals program, the American Heritage pro- 
gram and many others of purely local sponsor- 
ship as child care, family life, etc. The 
quesion now is, does a large complex library 
service have to maintain all types of services 
in all its units? In other words is the princi- 
ple of a division of responsibility inimical to 
the maintenance of opportunity for intellectual 
freedom as set out by the Library Bill of Rights? 
We have long recognized and accepted—at least 
I thought we had accepted—the fact that a 
history department may with propriety operate 


one area of the library’s service and a litera- 
ture department another. It was the applying 
of this principle of division of responsibility 
to the next higher level of organization that 
provoked the present controversy. Does the 
Library Bill of Rights, even by implication, 
frown on the practice of particularized responsi- 
bilities for the major areas of service? 

This is a practical problem that any large 
public library must face. I haven't received 
any criticism nor letters indicating failure to 
understand my point from the heads of large 
public libraries. The criticism is coming from 
people who are in entirely different situations 
or not in library service at all. That leads me 
to believe that many people do not realize that 
in a large public library through an informed 
staff in branch libraries and through an active 
interloan system, the resources of the total li- 
brary become available to everyone in the city. 

3. We believe that our policy of making 
one area of service responsible for keeping 
open the channels of free inquiry will put 
into the Detroit Public Library books that 
will not go into libraries that operate with- 
out a written statement clearly placing the 
responsibility. We know that our book selec- 
tion practices are one of the most liberal in 
the country. Then why is it that the formaliz- 
ing of these practices in words has provoked 
an emotional outburst? To me it is not only 
confusing, it is bewildering. 

4. A year ago when this broad but impor- 
tant subject began to be discussed actively 
by the Detroit Library Commission, there was 
general feeling that a soundly conceived, briefly 
stated policy statement, one that would uphold 
all the est rinciples of library service and yet 
be so stated as to appear reasonable to all, 
would be the library’s best protection against 
future pressures from extremists on either side. 
We did this in a calm atmosphere when there 
were no particular problems ion us to color 
our thinking. The Library Bill of Rights quite 
naturally came into the discussion. One mem- 
ber of the Library Commission, a very shrewd 
corporation lawyer who is a true liberal, not 
just a protagonist for the liberal side, studied 
it then came to the next meeting with this state- 
ment. “That is all right. No one will dis- 
agree with it. But it represents a view at the 
level of the top of the furrow. I want some- 
thing that will show what is to be done at the 
level of the bottom of the furrow.” We know 
that even among the libraries that profess to 
operate under the principles of the } wees Bill 
of Rights there is great divergence in action 
taken on a particular controversial book. Some- 
thing more definite and precise is needed to 
guide our staffs. I presented one proposal 
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hoping I would get constructive help. Instead, 
I was made the target for innuendo if not more 
for direct attack. That kind of thing does not 
settle anything. If our proposed ~ for 
handling the problem is as unsound as the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee says it is, 
why didn’t the committee present something 
of its own that would be constructive? What 
do other libraries do? I will be interested in 
anything I can take back to Detroit so long as 
it is not stated in generalities which leaves us 
where we started. 

Finally, let me say that we who have the 
responsibility of guiding public libraries are 
living in a real world, not an atmosphere 
of theory. We are confronted with the facts 
of life. Any policy of this type that we 
adopt for our institutions must appear rea- 
sonable to the majority of people in our 
communities. Without their support our 
libraries cannot survive. The Detroit Policy 
Statement has on two occasions stood the 
test. When a complaint came in about the 
library's having Roger Garaudy’s book, 
Literature of the Graveyard—one of the 
titles cited in the attack on Helen Haines 
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which appeared recently in The Freeman: 
—the matter was quickly settled when the 
library’s policy was explained. Again when 
a complaint was presented to the mayor be. 
cause the library had Isvestia and Ogonek 
I replied by sending a copy of the policy 
statement. ' That settled that issue. | am 
convinced, however, that had I replied by 
insisting that the library would place these 
things not in one place. but in the entire 97 
library agencies, Detroit today would likely 
not have all of the questioned items and 
the opportunity for freedom of inquiry 
would be correspondingly diminished and 
the decline would accelerate. The Detroit 
statement is a protection rather than a 
threat to the principles of freedom of in- 
quiry. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are confronted 
with a problem which neither top-lofty 
looking down our noses, nor name calling 
will settle. What are we going to do about 
it? 

1 Carlson, Oliver. ‘‘A Slanted Guide to 
2 239-42, Jan. 14, 1952. 
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Report of the President to the Council 


JANUARY 30, 


1952~CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mrs. Loveta D. Fyan, 1951-52 ALA PRESIDENT 


For a day and a half or more, we have 
all been working in meetings of divisions, 
boards, committees and Executive Board 
to further the work of the association. Now, 
in this first meeting of the Council it is the 
duty of the President, as stated in the con- 
stitution, to report to the Association for the 
Executive Board. I will, then, discuss 
briefly the policies and ideas which have 
been before the Board since last July and 
indicate some of the immediate problems. 

Of major importance was the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Clift as Executive Secretary. 
Beginning on September Ist, a short five 
months ago, he is learning the ramified ac- 
tivities of the association, its divisions, 
boards and committees. He has met with 
members in many parts of the country, and 
has grappled with the immediate problems 
of an active program. In his opinion and 
the opinion of the Executive Board this in- 
duction process needs to continue before 


ambitious future programs can be made. 
The Executive Board believes Mr. Clift is 
building a sound foundation for his secre- 
taryship that augurs well for the future of 
the association. 

On October 4th, the ALA celebrated its 
75th year. Not only was the anniversary 
suitably marked by the official birthday 
program at Philadelphia, but the contribu- 
tions and significance of librarianship were 
recognized throughout the United States by 
governors’ proclamations, editorial comment, 
and celebrations at hundreds of libraries. 

As you know, the American Heritage 
Project, made possible by a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of $150,000, stresses our anni- 
versary theme. It is progressing rapidly 
and successfully. We urge its continuance 
through the interest and activity of more 
and more librarians. 

Recently the State Department has pro 
vided $3,188, so that ALA can distribute 
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700 copies of Commager’s “Living Ideas in 
America” to overseas libraries making the 
book accessible in many countries. 

Studies of new areas for experimentation 
and demonstration have been made by Mr. 
Lowell Martin in the hope that foundation 
funds can be obtained to push library fron- 
tiers ahead. This planning continues for 
projects on bibliographical organization, 
business library service, college reading, 
international children’s service and regional 
libraries. Other possible projects are in 
the formative states. 

A grant from the Field Foundation means 
that the important work of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom can be done more 
fully. 

We are happy to announce that through 
the American Heritage Foundation, the 
ALA will be cooperating with many other 
national groups in a non-partisan campaign 
to Register and Vote. We urge your inter- 
est and hope you will take this new op- 
portunity to work with other local and state 
groups in providing the best materials for 
citizen education. This endeavor will be 
sparked by the Advertising Council with 
nationwide publicity through the press, 
radio and television. 

We also strongly recommended a con- 
tinual interest in federal legislation and in 
the strengthening of our federal library serv- 
ices. We can view with satisfaction that 
librarians working with other interested 
groups prevented a rise in the postal rates 
for books. Now is the time for each one of 
us to support the Library Services Bill if 
we are to fill in the threadbare spots of the 
national library pattern. We urge vigorous 
action along lines recommended by the 
Federal Relations Committee during the 
next weeks and months. 

The total income of the association last 
year was $904,000, an amount which indi- 
cates the scope and variety of our activities. 
This falls into the following major budget 
divisions: 


Funds for regular activities, the 


general fund $217,000 
Booklist and Publishing 232,000 
Special Projects 257,000 
Other income, chiefly from in- 
vestments } 198,000 
Total $904,000 


Detailed figures will be found in the Febru- 
ary Bulletin. 

I have mentioned the newer special proj- 
ects which are covered by Foundation 
Funds. It is in the General Fund, where 
Executive Board struggles to find enough 
money to carry on regular activities, and 
to crowd in one or two new activities to 
meet the demands of the membership. 
Here there is never enough money, and 
painful choices must be made each year. 
In order to improve this regular annual in- 
come the board has assigned some endow- 
ment funds to stimulate increased member- 
ship, both through Headquarters’ activities 
and through the divisions. You, the mem- 
bers, after due consideration and following 
the accepted procedures set up by our con- 
stitution and by-laws, recently voted a new 
dues scale. The Executive Board regrets 
that such a small proportion of the members 
voted on this issue. We believe that more 
members should take responsibility on such 
important issues if we are to continue to 
have a healthy, democratic organization. 

The Executive Board has spent much 
time on two other important problems, the 
changing relationships between the associa- 
tion and its divisions and personnel problems 
of association employees. 

We are in the process of changing the 
structure of the ALA in order to centér more 
responsibility in the divisions. The phase 
of realignment of divisional interests moves 
toward completion, and soon each division 
will have appointed its own executive secre- 
tary. Your Executive Board has met with 
the officers of single divisions where there 
were unique problems. In June, the Ex- 
ecutive Board and representatives from all 
divisions held their first exploratory meet- 
ing. Tonight we confer again, jointly mov- 
ing toward studies and solutions of new 
problems that can only be worked out grad- 
ually. 

These involve the demarcation of respon- 
sibilities between the Executive Secretary 
and the Secretaries of Divisions, the relation- 
ship between ALA and divisional boards 
and committees, and the financial support 
of all activities. 

In remaking ALA’s organizational struc- 
ture, our common aim must be “to create 
a more perfect union.” To do this, we must 
take heed that in strengthening the divi- 
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sions, we do not overemphasize our special 
interests and lose sight of the broad ob- 
jectives. 

Finally, the Executive Board presents the 
following statement on personnel practices 
of the association in relation to its own 
employees: 

The “Statement of Policy” adopted by the 
ALA Executive Board on May 11, 1951, was 
a result of extended thought and discussion 
and not a hasty decision. The Board feels 
keenly its responsibilities to the membership 
of the Association in maintaining an able 
Headquarters Staff who will be fully con- 
scious of, and able to serve, the needs of 
the profession. 

It has been suggested frequently by 
boards, committees, and individual mem- 
bers that the Headquarters Staff lacks flexi- 
bility, and, in the higher brackets particu- 
larly, is composed of specialists who might 
not readily be absorbed into new programs, 
as the Association’s activities change or ex- 
pand. In this respect a headquarters or- 
ganization differs from a typical library 
system. The 1951 “Statement of Policy” 
represented an effort by the Executive Board 
to correct this situation, and to make the 
Headquarters organization more responsive 
to current trends in the profession. Without 
mobility of personnel, there would be limited 
opportunity for the Association to expand its 
interests into important new and _ special 
fields. The budget of the Association has 
not in the past, and is unlikely in the future, 
to be adequate to meet the varied demands 
which the library profession legitimately 
makes on its national headquarters. 

The Board is aware of the widespread 
discussion which has taken place since its 
“Statement of Policy” was published. It 
has also read and carefully considered the 
report dated July 8, 1951, of the Board on 
Personnel Administration, and the report 
of the Council Committee on Tenure dated 
January 17, 1952. Now, the Executive 
Board, taking these and other comments 
into account, proposes the following re- 
vision of its original policy statement: 

The tenure of ALA staff members shall 
be determined in accordance with the ALA’s 
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principles of “Tenure in Libraries.” 

2. Two types of appointments to the Head- 
quarters staff shall be recognized and dif. 
ferentiated after careful review, i.e., short- -term, 
and permanent, or long-range appointments, 
The first will be made to staff special projects 
of limited duration, and terms of the appoint. 
ments will be arranged between the Executive 
Secretary and the individuals concerned. The 
second type of appointment is to provide for 
the Association’s essential long-range activities, 
of more or less indefinite duration. Such ap- 
pointments are assumed to be of a soul 
nature, except that they may be terminated 
under provisions entitled, “Discontinuance of 
an Activity” and “Financial Emergency” cop. 
tained in the November 1950 draft of Person- 
nel Organization and Procedure, reading as 
follows: 


“Discontinuance of an Activity 

“In the exceptional case the best interest of 
the library may warrant the discontinuance or 
curtailment of an activity. Should such action 
become necessary, every effort will be made to 
transfer the staff member thus affected to some 
other activity for which he is fitted. If a 
transfer cannot be arranged, an early notice 
will be given (in no case less than six months 
including terminal vacation due) and as in case 
of financial emergency every possible assistance 
in finding another position.” 


“Financial emergency 


“In the event of clearly evident financial 
emergency or urgently needed retrenchment, 
it may be necessary to terminate the services 
of regular staff members. In this case the 
employees first affected shall be those with 
the poorest service records and then those 
with the shortest periods of service. In such 
cases as long a notice is given as possible (in 
no case less than six months including terminal 
vacation due). Every assistance possible is 
given the employee to find a suitable position 
elsewhere, and an explanatory statement is 
given him for use in seeking a position.” 

3. In accordance with established policy, 
the ALA Executive Secretary shall be con- 
sidered responsible head of the He adquarters 
Staff and shall administer the personnel of the 
organization in conformity with the principles 
stated above. 


And so at this half mark in the Associa- 
tion’s year the Executive Board presents this 
report for your consideration. 
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1952 ALA Conference | 
New York City, June 29-July 5 


The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will serve as 
headquarters for the New York City Con- 
ference. 

In addition to the Waldorf, other hotels 
have agreed to set aside blocks of rooms 
for the use of conference delegates. These 
hotels with their addresses and rates are 
listed on the next page. A map is also in- 
cluded which indicates the location of many 
of the hotels. Those not shown on the map 
may be located by checking the address 


by May 29, 1952, may be released by the 
hotels for general use. 

Please use or copy the reservation form 
below, which indicates the definite informa- 
tion needed by the hotels to complete your 
reservation. Indicate at least five choices. 
Your request should be mailed to the Con- 
vention Bureau. You will receive con- 
firmation directly from the hotel which can 
accept your reservation. 

As usual, single rooms are limited and 
arrangements to use double rooms will 





against the map. 
Reservations should be made without 
delay as rooms which have not been reserved 


facilitate the reservation procedure. 


Mail this form or a copy to the Housing Bureau of the American Library Association, 
c/o New York Convention and Visitor’s Bureau, Inc., 500 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. You will receive confirmation directly from the hotel which can accept your 
reservation. 


(Use or copy this form for hotel reservations ) 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 


1952 Annual ALA Conference 
Please make reservations noted below: (See reverse side for list of hotels and rates) 
RED ich dacs laid te: 6 tidings eee oa 
SUE a 200s aoc tobe caine Biden eevnaeue Sie 
BNNs os) cations eacetlc- sii axa cie gi RRO oe eee cere Third Choice 


POE ieee ie kddn cee Deews Ob lating eee ee eee ee Fourth Choice 
BIN s/s SLE k A Seg, «sw gg ca, 50s reagan ee Fifth Choice 
[] Single Room Room with bath for... 063 b0 esheets person(s) 
[] Double Room Rate preferred—from $.... to$..... per room 
[] Double Room (Twin Beds ) Room without bath for ............. person(s) 
[] Suite | Rate preferred—from $. ... . to $.....per room 
SO Ne AOE gives cece suaens cei (date) at....... AMS sods icon ee 
er (date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 
iG ah ace 8 isch dele: dae aca ee Ce MINOR oi sows oes vs os see sae 
re aa aa eh ilk ee i da ee DN. ons £42355 or 0 0 HO OR wee 
ais isk us at Nice shoced-dnaielisanic oat anied Address 
oo a eee sg 2 ie ee Address 
EEE ob ud outa vahaw ap oees eieeenmy ena 
POOR: QUNPOOE. ong 56 sd aie hn Seas 0 8b eee «a oe oe ee 
Ne ik ons cu ccc cde See eeree cas oe Se0ce bes oe bean ee 
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New York City Hotel Rates 


Name and Location 


Ambassador 
Park Ave. & 5lst St. 


Barclay 
111 E. 48th St. 


Beekman Tower 
Ist Ave. & 49th St. 


Belmont Plaza 


Lexington Ave. & 49th St. 


Biltmore 
Madison Ave. & 43rd St. 


Chatham 


Vanderbilt Ave. & 48th St. 


Commodore 
Lexington Ave. & 42nd St. 


Duane 
237 Madison Ave. 


New Weston 

Madison Ave. & 50th St. 
Plaza 

5th Ave. & 59th St. 


Prince George 
14 E. 28th St. 


Ritz Tower 
465 Park Ave. 


Roosevelt 
Madison Ave. & 45th St. 


Shelton 

Lexington Ave. & 49th St. 
Taft 

7th Ave. & 50th St. 
Tudor 

304 E. 42nd St. 
Vanderbilt 

Park Ave. & 34th St. 
Victoria 


7th Ave. & 5lst St. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Park Ave. & 50th St. 
Wentworth 

59 W. 46th St. 


Winthrop 
Lexington Ave. & 47th St. 
These 


rates are subject to change 


Single 


$9.00—$ 15.00 


$5.00— $7.00 
$6.00— $8.00 
$9.00-$15.00 


$6.50-$11.00 


$5.00-— $6.00 
$6.00—$11.00 
$10.00-$ 15.00 
$5.50-— $7.25 
$12.00-$16.00 


$7.50-$12.00 


$6.00-$ 7.50 


$4.00 
$5.00-$10.50 
$5.50 
$8.00—$15.00 
$4.50— $7.00 


$6.50— $8.50 


Rates’ 


Double 


$13.00—$14.00 
$6.50-—$12.00 


$8.00-—$ 10.00 


$11.00-$14.00 


$10.00-$15.00 
$13.00-—$19.00 

$7.00—$ 10.00 
$15.00—$22.00 


$12.50-$15.00 


$7.50-$12.50 
$10.00-$10.50 
$7.00— $8.00 
$8.00— $9.00 
$8.00 


$12.00-$29.( 


$8.50 


$9.25—-$11.2' 


Jt 


SO 


Twin-Bedded 
$12.00-$18.00 
$16.00 
$6.50-$12.00 
$10.00-$12.00 


$14.00-$15.00 


$14.00, $15.00, 


$16.00 


$7.00— $8.00 


$10.00—$15.00 


$14.00-S824.00 


$8.00-—S 10.00 


$14.50-—$17.00 


~~ 


$7.50-$12.50 


$10.00-—$ 12.00 


$9.00—$ 12.00 


$9.00 


$15.00—$20.00 


$7.50— $9.00 


Suites 


$17.50 


$12.00-$15.00 


$15.00 and up 


$26.00-$30,00 


$28.50-$63.50 
and up 


$12.50-$15.00 


$14.00-$25.00 


$25.00-$47.0 
$12.00—-$14.00 


$16.00 and up 


.00 


5.00 








Map of 1952 Conference Area 
New York City 


This map is published so that ALA members may have the opportunity to locate most 
of the hotels Gade rates are listed on the opposite page. The Waldorf-Astoria will serve 
as conference headquarters. 
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Notable Books of 1951 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOTABLE Books FoR 1951 oF 
LIBRARIES DIVISION 


PUBLIC 


The report of the Division’s Committee 
on Notable Books for 1951, which is a 
regular project of the Committee, was pre- 
sented to the ALA Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting by Harold F. Brigham, Indiana 
State Library, President of the Public Li- 
braries Division. The Chairman of this 
Committee is Mrs. Edith A. Busby of the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Selections were made with the assistance 
of staffs of 60 libraries of all sizes through- 
out the country, from books published in 
this country in 1951 for adult readers. 

The primary basis of selection was the 
important role the title plays in public li- 
brary service in carrying out the generally 
recognized objectives ‘of the American Public 
Library, namely to promote enlightened 
citizenship and enrich personal life. 


Aldridge, John W., Lost Generation, 
McGraw. 


4 serious 


After the 


study of American postwar 


and = challenging 


novelists. 


Moses, 


f 
o 


Asch, Sholem, Putnam. 


This panoramic in a style 


novel the Exodus is written 


that makes the story of Moses a vital human drama. 


Ashley-Montague, Montague F., Statement on 


Race, Henry Schuman. 

An extended discussion of the UNESCO statement pre 
sented simply and clearly by experts on race problems. 
Auden, W. H., Nones, Random House. 

4 collection of poems reflecting the continued growth in 
naturity of a poet and a man of ideas 
Barth, Alan, Loyalty of Free Men, Viking. 

This study of the relationship between individual liberty 
und national security is an important addition to an expand 


iterature on a vital question. 


Berger, Meyer, Story of the New York Times, 


1851-1951, Simon and Schuster. 


The first hundred years of one of America’s great news 
papers is described by a master reporter 
Bradley, Omar A Soldier's Story, Holt. 
This portrait of a great man and soldier is a valuable con- 
bution to the literature covering the war in Europe 


The Sea Around Us, Oxford. 
all of 


Rachel L., 


Carson, 


it 





This a int of the ocean in ts aspects presents a 
rare combination of scientific knowledge and poetic writing 
Ceram, C. W., pseud., Gods, Graves and 


Scholars: the Story of Archaeology, Knopf. 


stories of archaeological discoveries are authenti- 


this book. 


Dramatic 


lly presented in 


THE 


Churchill, Winston S., Closing the Ring, 
Houghton. 7 


the 


Teheran to 


Commager, Henry S., 
America, Harper. 
The of forth in this 


anthology of excerpts from American writers past and present 


In his inimitable way, 


the 


British Prime Minister describes 


events from the Normandy Invasion. 


ed., Living Ideas in 


heritage the United States is set 


Conant, James B., Science and Common Sense, 
Yale University. 
Through 


methods of 


selected case histories, the 


author explains the 


science for the layman. 


Costain, Thomas B., The Magnificent Century, 
Doubleday. 
The author of many romances continues his history of 


England with this colorful account of the 13th Century. 


Davidson, Marshall B., Life in America, Hough- 
ton. 
An America’s social, cul- 


tural 


outstanding pictorial pageant of 


history. 
Douglas, William O., Strange 
Friendly People, Harper. 


The kaleidoscope of the Near East and India is seen through 


and economic 


Lands and 


the eyes of a distinguished jurist and liberal spokesman for 


democracy. 


James V. Forrestal, The Forrestal Diaries, 

Millis, Walter, ed., Viking. 

4 period in American history that saw many changes in 
foreign policy serves as the background for this personal 
record of five years’ service as a cabinet member. 
Freeman, Douglass, George Washington: v. 3, 

Planter and Patriot; v. 4, Leader of the 

Revolution, Scribner. 

The latest volumes in this author’s important biography of 
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Washington. 


Harrod, Roy, Life of John Maynard Keynes, 
Harcourt. 
The accomplishments and influence of a great economist 
are presented against the background of English upper 


middle-class life. 


Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 
1874-1920, Macmillan. 


chronicle of the 


Hoover, Herbert, 
Years of Adventure, 


4 penetrating and sometimes amusing 
first-quarter of the twentieth century is recorded by one of 
its key figures 
Hulburd, David, This Happened Pasadena 
Macmillan. 
This journalistic report is a forthright presentation of Pass 


dena’s suppression of academic freedom and its implications 


all America 


The Interpreter’s Bible, V. 7, Abingdon-Cokes 


bury. 

This first published volume of a monumental work is 4 
mine of information for both serious and casual Bible stv 
dents. 
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ohnson, Gerald W., This American People, 
~ > 


Harper. 
Sensible and thought-provoking ideas on the fundamentals 
challenge the reader of this 


of our American democracy 

volume of essays. 

Kefauver, Estes, Crime in America, Doubleday. 
A timely analysis of the work of the Senate Crime Investi- 


gating Committee as reported by its chairman. 


Kennan, George F., American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950, University of Chicago. 
The course of American foreign policy is surveyed in this 


brief, expert commentary. 


Lagerkvist, Par, Barabbas, Random House. 
Written by a Swedish poet and Nobel prize winner this 
story about the thief upon the cross has the qualities of a 
timeless parable. 
Life Magazine, Life’s Picture History of West- 
ern Man, Simon and Schuster. 
A broad panorama of Western civilization is described in 


words and pictures in this large volume. 


Lorant, Stefan, The Presidency; a Pictorial 
History of Presidential Elections, Macmillan. 
A graphic history of political life in America presented 
through well-chosen photographs and cartoons. 


McDonald, James G., My Mission to Israel 
1948-51, Simon and Schuster. 


Middle East diplomacy is brought into sharp focus by this 
report of the first American ambassador to Israel. 


Malone, Dumas, Jefferson and the Rights of 
Man, Little. 
This second volume of distinguished biographical appraisal 
covers Jefferson’s European mission during the opening months 
of the French Revolution to his final year as Secretary of 


State. 


Mann, Thomas, Holy Sinner, Knopf. 


The legend of Pope Gregory of Medieval times is told with 
distinction and imagination. 


Michener, James A., Voice of Asia, Random 
House. 

This first-hand account of present conditions and attitudes 

in the Far East is a valuable contribution toward an under- 

standing of that part of the world, 


Mizener, Arthur E., The Far Side of Paradise, 
Houghton. 


This biography does full justice to F. Scott Fitzgerald both 


as a writer and as a man representative of his times. 


Monsarrat, Nicholas, The Cruel Sea, Knopf. 


A compassionate novel set in World War II which portrays 


the war at sea with drama, emotion and deep humanity. 


Mumford, Lewis, The Conduct of Life, Har- 
court. 


In this penetrating study of man’s nature a learned humanist 


Proposes ways to counteract the disastrous tendencies of our 
times, 


Pusey, Merlo J., Charles Evans Hughes, 2 v. 
Macmillan. 


This definitive biography depicts a great lawyer and states- 


man, one of the outstanding Americans of his generation. 


Robb, David M., The Harper History of Paint- 
ing, Harper. 
A history of painting in the Western World from the Old 


Stone Age to the present is offered in this single volume. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt; V. 1-4, ed. by Elting E. Morison, 
Harvard. , 

voluminous Roosevelt 


An important selection from the 


correspondence, skillfully edited. 


Salinger, J. D., Catcher in the Rye, Little. 
The dilemma of modern youth in a world of rapidly chang- 
ing mores is reflected in this searching psychological study of 


a sixteen-year old. 


Santayana, George, Dominations and Powers, 
Scribner. 
This summation of the philosophy of a brilliant and elo 


quent mind is provocative reading. 


Teale, Edwin W., North with the Spring, Dodd. 
This well-written odyssey of a season records the progress 


of Spring from the Everglades to the Canadian border. 


Trueblood, David E., The Life We Prize, 
Harper. 
In this valuable book a Quaker philosopher presents his 
formula for living wisely and well in what he terms a period 


of moral depression, 


Van der Post, Laurens, Venture to the Interior, 
Morrow. 


This perceptive record of a journey to South Africa is also 


a sensitive probing of the human spirit. 


Ward, Barbara, Policy for the West, Norton. 
The former Foreign Editor of the London Economist dis- 

cusses with clarity and simplicity the policies which can be 

developed by the West in countering the known hostility of 


the Soviet world. 


Waters, Ethel, His Eye is on the Sparrow, 
Doubleday. 
Outstanding in its sincerity, this is a moving autobiography 
of a Negro woman who has made a place for herself in the 


entertainment world. 


Welles, Sumner, Seven Decisions that Shaped 
History, Harper. 
knowledge the author explains war-time 


From personal 


decisions that played an important part in world history. 


Williams, William Carlos, Autobiography, Ran- 
dom House. 
An honest, warmhearted autobiography of a man who is an 


artist, a poet and a physician. 


Wilson, Donald P., My Six Convicts, Rinehart. 
An interesting contribution to the understanding of modern 


criminology and penology. 


Woodham-Smith, Cecil, Florence Nightingale, 
McGraw. 
One of the world’s most honored women comes to life in 


this distinguished biography. 


Wouk, Herman, The Caine Mutiny, Doubleday. 


Dramatic power and an underlying sense of values make this 
somber tale of mutiny in the South Pacific one of the most 
important novels of World War II. 








ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee Report 


February 1, 1952 


ry HE ComMMITTEE on Intellectual Freedom 
on requested to report at this Mid- 
winter Meeting on a question raised by 
Ralph Ulveling last July at the annual con- 
ference. Mr. Ulveling read a paper on 
book selection in which he questioned the 
usual interpretation of one part of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights. He quoted this ALA 
policy statement as follows: “That there 
should be the fullest practicable provision of 
material presenting all points of view con- 
cerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local.” 

Mr. Ulveling then said: “The usual inter- 
pretation of this—no censorship of reading 
materials—keeps open important channels 
for one of the enemy’s important weapons of 
warfare, propaganda. For months I have 
thought of the incompatibility of this library 
policy with my obligation as an American 
citizen and with the obligation of the insti- 
tution I represent which is a part of the 
government itself. No American librarian 
I am sure would ever admit that his profes- 
sion and his citizenship involved him in 
irreconcilable allegiances.” 

Mr. Ulveling then went on to describe the 
book selection policies of the Detroit Public 
Library. 

At the end of the meeting last July the 
matter was referred to the ALA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom for comment. A 
suggestion was made that Mr. Ulveling’s 
pa ser be discussed in the ALA Bulletin 
before the Midwinter Meeting. President 
Graham referred this proposal to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, who requested the committee 
to publish its comment. 

The full analysis requested was published 
in the ALA Bulletin for November 1951. 


This report was presented to the ALA Council by William 


S. Dix, chairman of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. Mr. Dix is librarian, Fondren Library, Rice Insti- 
tute, Houston, Tex. 
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Unfortunately, this comment has been con. 
strued by some members of ALA as a per- 
sonal criticism of Mr. Ulveling, and some 
heat has been generated. Nothing could 
be further from the intention of the com- 
mittee; its members have the highest per- 
sonal regard for Mr. Ulveling, whose long 
and distinguished record as a defender of 
freedom of ideas is well known. We ean- 
estly hope that this phase of the discussion 

is past, and that the members of this Asso- | 
ciation can now turn their attention to a 
calm consideration of the principles in- 
volved. 

We are living in one of those periods of 
history when the basic principles of Ameri- 
canism are under attack. Each librarian 
must carefully examine the position which he 
is prepared to defend in the current battle 
between freedom and its enemies. Espe- 
cially at such a time do we need to present 
the solid front which can come only froma 
deep and sincere agreement on_ basic 
principles. 

Fortunately, American librarians have the 
Library Bill of Rights, written, discussed, 
and adopted as a statement of basic prin- 
ciples by this Association at a time when it 
was less difficult to distinguish between 
principle and expediency. The members of 
this committee are well aware that any state- 
ment of general principles is subject to vary- 
ing interpretations. We have never consid- 
ered it our province to institute a probe 
into any librarian’s interpretation of the 
Library Bill of Rights. 

But we do believe that the Library Bill of 
Rights is still sound. We must not let the 
fear of freedom divide us at a time when we 
most need unity. We believe that there is 
nothing in the Library Bill of Rights that is 
incompatible with the best of the American | 
heritage. 

On the contrary—we believe that the spirit 
of free inquiry expressed in this ALA policy 
is the very essence of the American heritage. | 
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lt Happened in Burbank 


JOHN E. SMITH AND Mrs. EVELYN BENAGH DETCHON 


N THE Library Bill of — and in the 
Beads against book la eling, the ma- 
jority attitude of the library profession to- 
ward the internal ideological battle now 
being waged in the United States is clear— 
we have taken the side of those who do not 
fear the American heritage of liberty. We 
specifically — communism (as we state 
in the book labeling resolution) and we also 
oppose those who would censor or suppress 
ideas. Asa group, librarians can pride them- 
selves on their ability to see beyond the 
hysteria of the moment. The faith of de- 
mocracy itself is faith in the ability of diverse 
and complex truth, in its various perspec- 
tives, to emerge from the free competition of 
ideas. 

The record of our success and lack of 
success is being written continuously, of 
course. As part of the record, a recent in- 
cident in Burbank, Calif., should be studied 
by librarians as one more case history which 
demonstrates how professional library action 
can be effective. At Burbank, a plan pro- 
mulgated by the Library Board of Trustees 
to label books as subversive or immoral was 
defeated. 

Burbank is a suburb of Los Angeles, 
which like many southern California cities 
gained in population phenomenally during 
the war and postwar period—a 1940 popu- 
lation of less than 35,000 mushrooming to 
78,000 in 1950. The Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation dwarfs all other Burbank in- 
dustry, but there are hundreds of smaller 
plants ‘in the area dealing largely in the 
production of airplane parts. 

On Sept. 4, 1951, at the unanimous re- 
quest of the Library Board of Trustees, the 
City Council voted that the city attorney be 
instructed to draft a resolution calling upon 








Mr. Smith is head of the Acquisitions Department, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Los Angeles. He is a member 
of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom and also of 
the California Library Association Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. 

Mrs. Detchon, chairman of the California Library Associa 
tion’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, is librarian of 
the Public Library, Coronado, Calif. 
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the League of California Cities to approve 
the labeling of subversive and nine oks 
in California public libraries. The League 
of California Cities is a quasi-official group 
of responsible municipal administrative 
officers, local City Council members, rfayors, 
city managers, city planners, etc. On Sep- 
tember 18, two weeks later, at the request of 
Burbank’s Mayor Ralph H. Hilton, this 
motion was superseded by another which 
represented a drastically modified approach 
to the problem. Mayor Hilton’s motion was 
also unanimously adopted by the City Coun- 
cil and called for the city attorney to draft 
a resolution which instead would request 
the League of California Cities to make a 
survey with the view of determining how 
California cities “resolve the problem of the 
infiltration of insidious propaganda and other 
printed matter inimical to the American way 
of life into their libraries and ultimately into 
the hands of their reading public . . .” 

After this note the Council adopted still 
another motion requesting the Library Board 
of Trustees to contact the City of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to determine how that city dealt suc- 
cessfully with “its similar problem recently.” 

What happened between September 4 
and September 18 to change the Burbank 
City Council’s approach? First, there was 
newspaper publicity and enough public 
concern to convince the City Council that 
it had been ill-advised. Individuals ap- 

eared before the City Council to protest 
fash labeling as an infringement on civil 
liberties, and a representative of the local 
lodge of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists read a resolution protesting the ac- 
tion of the Council. The IAM is a powerful 
political force in Burbank because of the 
location there of Lockheed and its satellites. 
Without taking an editorial stand, the Bur- 
bank Review, a local newspaper, threw the 
white light of full coverage on all these de- 
velopments. 

The mayor and the City Council dis- 
claimed any intention of censorship and 
Mayor Hilton went to great lengths to praise 
the library, its trustees, officers and staff. 
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There were public statements by librar- 
ians in the neighboring areas. UCLA’s 
Lawrence Clark Powell, president in 1950 
of the California Library Association, said: 
“Those who seek to destroy this freedom to 
read, to think, and to discuss should be 
‘labeled’ for what they are. I am proud 
that the American Library Association has 
expressed absolute opposition to just such 
manipulations as that apparently contem- 
plated by the Burbank library trustees,” and, 
“Persons who seek to save us from the perils 
of the ‘police state’ are ill-advised to advocate 
such ‘police state’ methods.” Los Angeles 
City Librarian Harold C. Hamill said the 
proposal to label was unfortunate, impracti- 
cal—and actually impossible to do. To label 
books communists, anti-Semitic, moral or 
immoral is an unfair predigesting of the 
message the author had . . . Does the public 
want us to label books? My firm conviction 
is they do not. If the public should want 
us to do so, of course then we would, but I 
have so much confidence in the public I am 
sure the majority believe we should jeal- 
ously exercise our right to judge for our- 
selves .. . To date, we have had no requests 
from anybody to label . . .” 

Long Beach Librarian Edwin Castagna 
observed, “It may be a_ well-intentioned 
move but labeling is a very difficult and 
perhaps dangerous thing to do. It would 
jeopardize the very thing we are interested 
in preserving: intellectual freedom.” 

John Henderson, Los Angelos County 
librarian, called attention to the ALA reso- 
lution on labeling and said, with respect to 
the Burbank proposal, “The profession 
underlines that statement. It is a matter of 
library policy.” Answering the statement 
by proponents of the plan to label, Mr. 
Henderson said, “It is censorship and nothing 
else. It is to be deplored in our democracy.” 

Librarians were not alone in expressing 
quick and forceful opposition. Jake Zeitlin, 
president of the American Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association, Southern California 
Chapter, pointed out that guardians of 
public morals “could have a field day among 
the classics. Vanity Fair might easily be 
branded immoral, and the Bible likewise 
might be labeled” Mr. Zeitlin said: “Labeling 
a book and its author subversive could easily 
damage the book’s circulation and the au- 
thor’s reputation. For a library to take a 


position of so censoring a book would put 
both the library and the community jin 
danger of a libel suit.” If labeling got start. 
ed, Mr. Zeitlin contended, “it would ult. 
mately bring about book-burning regardless 
of what anyone says to the contrary.” 

Another local bookman, James Hakes, 
owner of the Westwood Book Store, attacked 
the labeling plan with the statement: “4 
don’t think it is the duty of any individual 
to take it upon himself to decide for the 
public what is safe for the public to read, 
That choice should be left to the individual 
himself to decide. Labeling books subver. 
sive or immoral actually isn’t suppression but 
it’s a medium of suppression by stigmatizing 
books in ‘unsafe’ classifications.” 

The chairman of the Burbank Library 
Board of Trustees, Robert E. Benson, ep- 
dorsed the second (alternative) action of the 
City Council with the statement that he was 
very pleased with the modification of the 
plan his board had recommended. He 
expressed surprise that the board’s proposals 
had been interpreted as censorship and felt 
somthing should still be done to screen 
books. “We only want to minimize the flow 
of subversive or immoral reading matter 
into our public libraries,” he said. Mr. 
Benson said his board had been persuaded 
to undertake a program of library book 
screening by one of the board members who, 
had, last July, invited Norman Jacoby and 
Edward H. Gibbons, publishers of an anti- 
Communist newsletter, Alert, to address the 
board and outline a plan for checking sub- 
versive influences in Burbank’s public I: 
braries. Mr. Jacoby stated later: “We told 
them we very frankly didn’t believe books 
should be removed from library shelves 
We told them that in screening books the | 
Burbank library should have a very good 
reference library on communism and the title | 
page or index should be labeled so the 
reader would know what he was reading 
The same for Fascist literature. In a cover 
ing letter we said if they wanted us to, we 
would make recommendations how it should 
be set up. Our fee would be $200, and we 
would be glad to help train library personne 
on Communist literature.” 

Asked if it were his idea that just books 
on communism or all books should bk 
screened for subversive content, Mr. Jacoby 
said: “No, there are too many books. Any 
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screening should be done first in the polliti- 
cal science section . . . As for fiction, it 
would probably be far in the future before 
we got to that. Perhaps it might be advis- 
able to list beneath the author’s name a 
notice to the effect that “This book is written 
by a man with a long record in Communist 
front organizations.’ ” 

Between September 18 and the conven- 
tion of the League of California Cities in 
October, the California Library Association 
met in San Francisco. The CLA Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom presented a resolu- 
tion to be sent to the League of California 
Cities which recapitulated the points made 
by the ALA in June on book labeling. Two 
members of the Burbank Board of Trustees 
attended the convention as observers. After 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
resolution was presented, no one asked to 
speak and the resolution was adopted. The 
vote was considered unanimous as the one 
“no” was cast by a trustee not eligible to 
vote. Earlier in the convention one of the 
Burbank trustees attended an open meeting 
of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
and expressed the opinion that it would be 
a desirable safeguard for public libraries to 
put stickers in certain books warning readers 
against their immoral or subversive contents. 

After the convention, this same trustee 
told a reporter: “There is still a problem. 
Somewhere there is a solution . . . We need 
to discuss the problem more. I learned a 
lot. It was extremely educational. I have 
the highest regard for the ability of our 
librarians, and I’m not mad or anything of 
the sort.” , 

As predicted, the League of California 
Cities failed to act at its convention the 
following week on Burbank’s proposal to 
conduct a survey. There the matter has 


offically ended, 

In November, however, a statement was 
given to the press which leaves the matter 
still in doubt. “At the later session of the 
City Council . . . after opposition developed 
to the program, the City Council reversed its 
position. The board of trustees . . . made no 
reversal of its position in the matter, but 
since it only serves in an advisory capacity 
there was nothing further it could do. Mrs. 
Benton L. Bowling was only one of five 
members on said board of trustees and was 
not the president thereof, and the board 
action was and still is unanimous.” 

The gratifying aspects of this case history 
can be summarized as follows: (1) The 
quick effective action by the public and 
library profession which resulted in a re- 
versal of position by the Burbank City 
Council; (2) The unanimity with which 
librarians acted in making the sentiment of 
the profession known; (3) The existence of 
the ALA statement on labeling prepared by 
its Committee on Intellectual Freedom and 
adopted by Council in June 1951; (4) The 
refusal of the League of California Cities to 
take any action in library matters not con- 
doned by the library profession; (5) The 
existence of the California Library Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
to whose chairman all developments in the 
case were sent, enabling her to present a 
resolution to the convention on short notice. 

The less gratifying aspects of the case are 
at least twofold. (1) The willingness of a 
library board of trustees to consider labeling 
seriously enough to adopt a unanimous 
recommendation on labeling. It is apparent 
that if Burbank’s board had a status other 
than advisory, the program would now be 
instituted. (2) City Council’s original will- 
ingness to accept the labeling formula. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS CONTEST 


The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
will be presented at the ALA Conference in 
1952 to those libraries submitting scrap- 
books indicative of outstanding publicity 
during the past year. These awards are given 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin in a contest 
sponsored jointly by the Bulletin and the 
ALA Public Relations Committee. 

Winning scrapbooks in previous contests 
may be borrowed by any library or organ- 


ization. All requests for such loans should 
be addressed to the John Cotton Dana 
Awards Committee, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, N.Y. 52. 

Entry blanks are available from ALA 
Headquarters, and from John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

Deadline for entry blanks is April 15, and 
for scrapbooks is May 15. 
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STACK LIGHTING 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 
plane at any height from the floor. 
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manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





ALA NEWS 


Bulletin Editorial Office 

The editorial office of the Bulletin, which 
has been in operation at the Hotel Congres. 
sional, Washington 3, D.C. for the past 
year, has been transferred back to ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago. The editor of 
the Bulletin, Mr. Ransom L. Richardson, has 
his office in Chicago. The production and 
advertising of the Bulletin will continue to 
be handled from the Chicago office as in the 
past. 





ALA Washington Office 

The ALA Washington Office has changed 
its Room number from 212 to Room 2]] jn 
in the Hotel Congressional. Miss Julia Ben- 
nett is the full-time director in the Washing. 
ton Office. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


Radio spot announcements prepared by 
the Public Relations Committee are sent 
each month from ALA Headquarters to over 
500 libraries throughout the country. If 
you would like to recive the “spots” to help 
fill in your library radio time, write to the 
ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. There is no charge for this 
service. 


Standards for Library Science Pro- 
grams in Teacher Education 
Institutions 

During the Midwinter Meeting the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship adopt- 
ed Standards for Library Science Programs 
in Teacher Education Institutions for presen- 
tation to the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education during the week 
of February 18-23. The Board and its Sub- 
committee to cooperate with the AACTE 
revised the tentative draft which had been 
circulated earlier for criticism and prepared 
the standards in final form. In this project 
the Board has had the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of 
School Librarians, Association of College 
and Reference Libraries and state school 
library supervisors. 

On February 20 these standards were 
accepted by the AACTE Committee on 
Studies and Standards for experimental use 
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in visiting institutions in 1951-52. A group 
meeting for discussion of the standards was 
sponsored by the Board and AACTE on 


February 23. 


Top of the News 


Since the separation of the AASL from 
the DLCYP, questions have come to ALA 
headquarters asking who now receives TOP 
OF THE NEWS and how others may obtain 
it. It is sent to all members of the DLCYP. 

AASL members received the March and 
May 1951 issues under a special arrange- 
ment, but no further issues go to those 
members unless they are also DLCYP mem- 
bers. Any ALA member may belong to two 
or more divisions by including with his ALA 
dues for 1952, an additional 20% of his own 
dues (but no more than $2) for each addi- 
tional division after the first divisional affili- 
ation. Single issues are available at 35 cents 
each from Sturgis Printing Company, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner Award 


The Constance Lindsay Skinner Award 
for 1952 was presented to Margaret Scoggin, 
librarian and editor, at a dinner Feb. 15 at 
the Town Hall Club in New York by the 
Women’s National Book Association for dis- 
tinguished work in connection with books. 
The award is a bronze plaque and a citation 
and was presented for meritorius work in 
the field. 

Miss Scoggin, who is the Acting Superin- 
tendent of Work with Schools of the New 
York Public Library and an instructor at the 
Library School of St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn serves as chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the DLCYP 
of the ALA, and assisted in the establish- 
ment of the International Youth Library in 
Munich. 

Last year the prize went to Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, novelist. ; 


Lost: 


Three books at the ALA Clearing House 
during the Midwinter Meeting—The Amer- 
ican Library Directory, the new edition of 
Dewey Decimal Classification, and a note- 
book of pictures and drawings of a Colum- 
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ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10:00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10:00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 8.50 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 
All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 





SaaS 


WE ALSO BUY AN 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 







F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many ‘'out-of-print,"’ 


offering an a to your Library. Write for list 
covering the subjects. 


Dept. AD 


Wg 4 COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


OHIO 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


COLUMBUS 1, 
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bus, Ohio PL Branch. If anyone knows of 
their whereabouts please notify the Head- 
quarters Librarian, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


American Heritage Project Staff 


Activities of the ALA’s American Heritage 
Project are in the news forefront at Head- 
quarters. Two of the project’s staff whose 
work contributes to its successful progress 
are R. E. Dooley and Ruth Shapiro. 

R. E. Dooley, ALA Comptroller, has been 
doubling in brass as Training Consultant for 
the ALA American Heritage Project. He 
collaborated with Ida Goshkin, Field Consul- 
tant, on a new booklet, “Suggestions for 
Discussion Leaders,” which developed from 
the intensive work they have been conduct- 
ing in the project’s demonstration areas 
(Available by writing to the Project at ALA 
Headquarters). 

Mr. Dooley con- 
ducted the recent 
training program of 
the Mississippi 
state-wide  discus- 
sion program. 
Trainees came to 
Jackson, Miss., 
from all parts of 
Mississippi for the 
sessions. He as- 
sisted Miss Goshkin 
in the training ses- 
sions held in Ver- 
mont, Athens, Ga., 





R. E. DooLey 


and LaCrosse, Wis. 

The versatile Mr. Dooley came to ALA in 
1925 with a background of several years as 
a school principal and considerable experi- 
ence in accounting and auditing. In addi- 
tion, he organized one of the early library 
forums in Riverside, IIll., and has served for 
several years as chairman of an international 
relations discussion group. He is a public 
speaker on semantics, mental health, inter- 
national relations, and economics. 

Ruth Shapiro, on leave from the Milwau- 
kee Public Library, has taken over her duties 
as Materials Specialist of the ALA American 
Heritage Project. 

A native Milwaukeean, Miss Shapiro's 
entire library career has been with the Mil- 
waukee Public Library where she serves as 
chief, Department of Group Services and 








where she was formerly an assistant in the 
Adult Education Department. 

Part of her work 
has been with 
unions and with 
workers’ education 
programs through- 
out the midwest. 
She has helped 
plan programs and 
displays for classes 
and_ institutes and 
served as librarian 
at the Wisconsin 
School for Workers 
in Madison. 

Her service in ALA has included the 
Membership Committee, secretary, and 
chairman of the Staff Organization Round 
Table, Committee on Relations with Local 
Library Groups, and as a me »mber and chair- 
man of the Board on Personnel Administra. 
tion. She is presently on the ALA Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. 


RutH SHAPIRO 


W anted—Nominations for Awards 


All ALA members are being urged to “sit 
right down and write a letter” nominating 
their candidates for awards to be presented 
at the annual conference in New York City. 

A letter of not more than 150 words will 
be welcomed by the committee and should 
be in its hands by April 15. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 
will be given “for distinguished service in 
the profession of librarianship, such service 
to include outstanding participation in the 
activities of profession il library associations; 
notable published professional writing; or 
other significant activity on behalf of the 
profession and its aims. 

The Le tter Awards are for $100 each, and 
are given “to a librarian who, in line of duty, 
contributes most to emphasize the human 
qualities of service in librarianship”; and 

‘to a library for distinguished contribution 
to the deve lopment of enlightened public 
opinion on an issue of current or continuing 
importanc e. 

Send your nominations to the ALA Con- 
mittee on Awards, Harriet I. Carter, Chait- 
man, Extension Division, Indiana State 
Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. The deadline is April 15, 1952. 
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PICKUPS 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





50,000 Motion Pictures, 1912-1940 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
monumental 1,256-page catalog that lists 
more than 50,000 motion pictures registered 
in the Copyright Office from 1912 through 
1939. Entitled Motion Pictures, 1912-1939, 
the catalog contains much information that 
has hitherto been available only after pro- 
longed research in the files’ of the Copy- 
right Office. 

The cumulative catalog has a 268-page 
index, which lists the individuals and organ- 
izations associated with each motion pic- 
ture, and a “Series List,” which provides 
the name of the copyright claimant and the 
title and date for each motion picture of a 
series. 

Motion Pictures, 1912-1939 is the first 
publication in the cumulative series of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries. Work has 
started on a supplementary volume that 
will cover motion pictures copyrighted in 
the years 1940 to 1949. These two cumu- 
lative volumes and the subsequent semi- 
annual issues of Motion Pictures and 
Filmstrips in the regular series of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries will constitute 
a comprehensive bibliography of United 
States motion pictures from 1912 to date. 

The volume, which is buckram-bound, is 
for sale by the Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C., for $18 a 
copy. 


Nation-wide Science-Fiction Contest 


Launched 


A nation-wide contest to discover new 
talent in science-fiction has been launched 
by Shasta Publishers and Pocket Books, 
Inc. 

The two firms are awarding a $4000 
grand prize, the largest cash sum ever of- 
fered in the science-fiction field, for the best 
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science-fiction work of book length submitted 
to Shasta by August 31, 1952. A still un- 
determined number of $2500 awards will be 
made to runners-up. 

The winning author will receive contracts 
with both Shasta and Pocket Books for an 
immediate trade edition and subsequent 
paper-bound edition of his manuscript, 
totalling several hundred thousand copies. 
Preferred length of manuscripts is between 
60,000 and 100,000 words. 

The contest judges will be Everett F. 
Bleiler, Shasta’s executive editor and T. E. 
Dikty, the firm’s vice-president. 


Patent Gazette Microfilms Available 


Complete microfilm copies of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office, 
for the years 1943 through 1951, are now 
available for immediate distribution by 
Micro-Photo Service Bureau, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 35 mm film has been used through- 
out to permit clear viewing, on any stand- 
ard reader, at greater than life size if 
desired. 

Since 1948, the Bureau has been precision 
microfilming “current issues” of the Gazette 
on a bi-monthly basis for libraries, historical 
societies, industrial concerns, attorneys, etc. 
This service will be continued at $50 a year 
per subscriber. Copies of the Official Gaz- 
ette for the years 1948 through 1951 are 
also priced at $50 per year, with copies for 
1943 through 1947 at $35 per year. 

Plans are now being completed for the 
microfilming of all copies of the Official 
Gazette of the United States Patent Office 
for the years 1934 through 1942. This will 
provide a complete microfilm record of all 
patents in force. For further details re- 
garding this complete microfilming service, 
write the Micro-Photo Service Bureau, 4614 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


California high school librarian desires sum- 
mer position, preferably teaching library sci- 


ence. School, college, university experience. 
B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S. B427. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—Man. Graduate li- 
brary school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work, 
desires position as head of university of liberal 
arts college library. Now in charge of active 
college iosey. Knowledge of building plan- 
ning, library instruction, audio-visual services. 
$6000. B423. 

Cataloger, 20 years experience in public and 
university libraries, wants administrative posi- 


tion in ‘college or university library. Have 
used L.C. and D.C. classifications. Prefer 
Southeast. B419. 


Private school librarian. 
& classif. 13 yrs. ref. experience. Available 
for summer work begin June 15. B417. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in library science. B425. 

Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experi- 
ence in college and public libraries, wishes 


M.S. major in cat. 


position as head librarian in medium-sized 
public library. B424. 
Cataloger, experienced. B.L.S., M.LS., 


would like position as head cataloger or first 
assistant in a college library. Midwest pre- 
ferred. Available July 15. B428. 

Male, A.B., M.S.L.S., two years library exp., 
desires head lib. position in small college or 
public library, or supervisory position in large 
university lib. B429. 

College librarian, male, 37, Ph.D., desires 
change as of June 1, 1952. Prefer librarian- 
ship of large liberal arts or teachers college, or 
administrative position in university or large 


public library. 


Positions Open 
Head librarian for public library, town 30,000 


population. Possibilities of county and regional 
library development. Good Board, good salary, 
retirement. Requirements: Library degree, ex- 


perience, energy, vision. Mississippi Library 
Commission, 403, State Office Building, Jack- 
son. 

First assistant with background in reference 
work for suburban library with two branches. 
Salary $4000-$4500, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Pension plan, 37 hr. week, 26 day vaca- 
tion. Begins after March Ist. Great Neck 
Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; 


Deadline : 
Bulletin office. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 


made until statement is sent from the 


minimum §2.25. 
tenth of month preceding publication. 


Reference-Readers Advisor—April Ist. Po. 
gressive Modern Library in the Puget Sound 
Area. 5 day, 40 hour week, retirement, vaca. 
tion, etc. Starting salary, $3000. Apply to 
Librarian, Public Library, Bremerton, Washing. 
ton. 

Librarian wanted as Head of Fine Arts. 
Audio Visual Department in process of organ. 
ization. Salary schedule $315-355 per month: 
40 hour, 5 day week, 4 weeks vacation, 19 
days annual sick leave cumulative over 5 year 
period; liberal retirement plan; group life and 
hospital insurance. Submit record of experi- 
ence, education, reference, recent photograph 
and earliest date available to Personnel Direc. 
tor, Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

LIBRARIANS: for the QUEENS BOROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, a_ growing system in 
Borough of Queens, New York City. Library 
degree, salary $3000 plus $250 cost of living 
bonus, annual increments, 40 hour week, month 
vacation, liberal sick leave, state retirement 
plan. Write full details. Lillian Pearce, 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

Reference and Circulation Librarian in vil- 
lage library % hour from New York City. 5 
day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
N.Y. State retirement plan. Salary $3000. 
B 416. 

Assistant Cataloger: Library school graduate. 
Experience in cataloging. Knowledge of 
French and German. Library covers fine arts, 
decorative arts, architecture and_ ethnology. 
Five day, thirty-five hour week, one month's 
vacation. Letters, including education, exper- 
ence and salary that would be considered to be 
sent to Mary Dorward, Librarian, Brooklyn 
Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 

Industrial Librarian—For large 
industrial research organization. Some know- 
edge of chemistry necessary. Excellent new 
air conditioned facilities. B 426. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
and assistants, L.S. degree required. 30-hr. 
5-day week, month vacation, sick leave, auto- 
matic salary increases, pension plan. Public 
library hi indles ordering, cataloging and proc: 


Midwestem 


essing. Assistants $3229 to $3829, no previous 
experience required. Librarians $4017 to 
$4737, 3 years experience required. Address 


inquiries to City Librarian, Madison Free Li- 
brary, Madison, Wisconsin. 

New Main Library building. Tacoma, Wash- 
ington Public Library offers new Lemme: Head 


50¢ a line: minimum $1.50. Rates for 
Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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of Art and Music Department. Administrative 
experience required. Also background in art 
and music. Salary range $4380-$5100 annually. 
Also, Assistantships in Catalog, Children’s and 
Branch Departments, salary range $3300-$3780 
annually, 40 hour—5 day week, 12 days sick 
leave with pay annually, cumulative to 60 days; 
4 weeks vacation; retirement plan. 

Librarians wanted for Wayne County Li- 
brary System. Pay range $4076-$4556. Re- 
tirement, vacation and sick leave benefits; 
security of tenure. Applications accepted from 
library school students and graduates, not over 
45 years of age. Write Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, 2200 Cadillac Tower, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

Assistant Librarian at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin for children’s work 
in new campus school library and teaching 
children’s literature. Masters degree or equiva- 
lent and experience preferred. Beginning salary 
approximately $4000. Vacation. Generous 
sick leave. Retirement. Apply Erna Buchholz, 
Librarian. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. 


experience required. 


L.S. certificate and 
College town in Pacific 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 

request us to make recommendations for head 
librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates in all 

divisions in the University and College field, 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre- 
school through college and university. Both or- 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Member NATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and personalized service. 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 
visable. Write for information. 





N.W. Attractive library and community. 
Salary $3800. 5 day, 40-hr. week, vacation, 
sick ‘oe Public Library, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Librarian in charge of Children’s work in 
three (3) libraries and on Bookmobile of Great 
Neck Library. Salary $3700-$4000, based on 
experience. 37 hour week, pension plan. 30 
minutes from New York City. Great Neck 
Library, Great Neck, N.Y. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN-DRIVER for 
established route in city limits, friendly Berk- 
shire Hills community of 56,000. Library de- 
gree, present salary to $2904 (1952 increase 
anticipated) 4-weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Young adult librarian. Public Library south 
of Chicago. Library degree, 2 yrs. experience. 
40 hr., 5 dy. wk., 4 wks. vacation; sick leave 
and retirement. Salary to $3580. B430. 


Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 
11 schools with children in the first 6 grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One as- 
sistant. Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
OUT-OF-PRINT “33.5k BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fleid. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU LONGER NEED. 


A BONA FIDE OFFER 


to wide-awake group activity leaders, agency 
administrators, program directors, educators 
and others in the broad field of recreation 
service. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


to challenging recreation publication. For de- 
tails, send self-addressed STAMPED envelope 
to: 
RECREATION WORLD 
Atten.: Ruth Portnoy, Circulation 
P.O. Box 181, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Mention this publication 
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Here's another 
Demco money-saver 
to brush aside those 
‘‘necessary’’ expenses. 
Demco's ‘‘Economy"’ Paste 
Brush does its job like an ex- 
pensive brush, at half the cost. 
Full 81,” length. Black bristles 
are %," wide by 114” long. Strong 
black wood handle. 


BUY BY THE DOZEN 


At this price, it is thrifty to buy your 

paste brushes in quantity. Order a year's 

supply of No. 920 ‘‘Economy"' Paste Brushes 

at $3.60 per dozen — three for $1.10—six for $2.00. 
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GL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis © New Haven 2,- Conn. 


Summer Session 
JUNE 16 TO JULY 26 AND JULY 28 TO AUGUST 30 | 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


” MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minnesota 
Summer Session in the City of the Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY 
ALSO FEATURING 


SCIENCE... 
PROJECTS IN 


@ Mass Media of Com 
munication 
@ Printed Media 
@ Language Arts 
Efficient Reading 
Modern Language In- 
stitute 
Renaissance Seminar 
Business History 
Intensive Beginning 
Greek 
Intensive 
Russian 
American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 
High School Dramatic 
Workshop 


Write Now For Helpful 
Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


750 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 
MINNESOTA 


ae 
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GAYLORD CARDS... 
For the Library 


Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 
items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 
headquarters. Write for samples. 


Gaylord Gr0~. inc. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 


Furniture 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Coffin 
Cummings 


Mac Leish 
W. H. Auden 
Vachel Lindsay 


Stephen V. Benet 
Robert Frost 


Great American Poets 


¢ Reading their own poems 
© Giving their own interpretations 
® Recording on 10-inch vinylite 


See your dealer 
Send for free catalog 





National Council of Teachers of English 
Dept. 10, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21 


replacements. 
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Fix Books 


BETTER — NEW 





For book repairs nothing compares with MysTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
»lastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH « ees Cotors 


P0900 7000C 0000 SSS SSO OOC OO NSe LO PPO SPOS LICL F SSS OSS FP SFS ON 


Add for MeClurg’s 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


. 
& 
4 
% 
: 
McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 

: 


W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A.C. McCLURG &CO. | 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Ilinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


SSSS99999SS 
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Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, IIli- 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


Portable PHOTO-COPIER 





End drudgery of 
longhand-copying and 
proof-reading notes. 
Contoura - copied 
manuscripts and doc- 
uments are letter-per- 
fect, need no checking. 





Replace missing or 
damaged pages from 
duplicate volumes. 
Copy passages from 
rare or single copy 
editions for reserve 
book shelf. 





LIBRARIES Everywhere COPY ANYTHING Anywhere 


, @ 





Contoura-copy full. 
page graphs, charts, 
maps, prints or parts 
of pages, stamps, sig. 
natures, from beske 
that can’t be taken 
from library. 


Contoura-copy _ex- 
cerpts, or entire pages 
up to 82” x 14”, 
from non-circulating 
books without lugging 
heavy volumes to 
photo copy company. 











| Pease Rd. 





Woodbridge, Conn. 
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BIND-ART 


LIQUID PLASTIC 


A 
ADHESIVE y 


in squeeze bottles | 


Unbreakable and 
Spill-proof. Thin 
bottle neck cuts evaporation. BIND-ART is a 
pre-tested adhesive for transparent, permanent 
repair of book bindings, torn and loose pages; 
binding together magazines or manuscripts. Dries 
to a flexible, permanent weld in minutes. Every 
desk needs a bottle. Send your order today. 


~ ~~ BOOK-AID 


easier and more economical 
than any other tape. Gives 
clean surface that won't bleed 
or stick to other books. Available in red, 
green, blue, brown, black, wine, white in 
4 widths and 3 lengths. 


t 

' embossed 

! CLOTH TAPE, 
i 

i now in 7 colors... 
‘ 

i 

; The longer it's on, the stronger 

l its bond . . . BOOK-AID self- 
i adhering, waterproof cloth 
' tape makes book repairs 
t 

' 

! 

1 

j 

i 
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Write for information and prices 







LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
SUE LUD Ls eee 


66 E. Alpine Street / 
Newark 5, N. J. 
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You will want 


LIBRARY APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED 
CARDS 


PUBLICATION IN MARCH RALPH H. PARKER 


How to provide more effective library services through the application 
of punched card systems to clerical and technical routines. Describes 
use in acquisition, registration, circulation, bibliographic and indexing 
services, personnel and financial records. 


37 ILLUSTRATIONS, 12 DIAGRAMS 88p. $2.75 


Do you have 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 


CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL 


7th edition, revised and enlarged. 500 reference books in all fields, Ex- 
panded sections in science and technology. Improved index. Aimed at 
basic needs of scholars, reference workers and library school students. 


JUST PUBLISHED 672p. Cloth, $10.00 


A.L.A. CATALOGING RULES FOR AUTHOR 


AND TITLE ENTRIES 


CLARA BEETLE, ED. 


Basic rules reflecting standard practice followed by libraries in the United 
States. First revision since 1908. Limited to rules for author and title 
entry. 1949. 288p. Cloth, $5.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11 





RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN: LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SO E. HURON ST 


University of Michigan 
General Library 


Ann Arbor 21, Mich. 


CHICAGO 11, ILL 


Have 
You 
Seen... 


the descriptive review of 
CHILDCRAFT that 

appears in the new, revised 
edition of the 

Children’s Catalog? 


one 
rn PAC. | 


f 
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Now librarians throughout the 
country will have a resume of Child- 
craft easily available at all times 
within the covers of this distin- 
guished reference tool. 


..» AND WE QUOTE from Children’s Catalog; 


“Contents: v1 Poems of early childhood; y2 7 
Story-telling and other poems; v 3 Folk and 
fairy tales; v 4 Animal friends and adventures; 
v 5 Life in many lands; v 6 Great men and 7 
famous deeds; v 7 Exploring the world around 
us; v 8 Creative play and hobbies; v 9 Growing 
child; v 10 Guidance for development; v 1] 
Ways of learning; v 12 Guide-index; v 13 Art 
and music; v 14 Science and industry. 


“Not an encyclopedia, strictly speaking, but 
planned as a set of books to guide children 
from infancy to adolescence. It is arranged ac- 
cording to subject. Volumes 1 - 6 are the an- 
thology volumes with author and title indexes 
at the end of volume 6. Volumes 7 - 8 have 
been written directly for the child in grades 
4 - 6. They are designed to stimulate interest 
in nature and to offer suggestions for creative 
play and hobbies. Volumes 9 - 12 are specifi- 
cally planned for parents and teachers, to help 
them understand children and their individual 
needs. The index to the set, in volume 12, is 
comprehensive. Volumes 13 - 14 are oversized 
books largely pictorial with brief text. The set 
is profusely illustrated and has 48 songs with 
music in volume 13. For fuller reviews see 
A.L.A., ‘Subscription books bulletin,’ for ex 
ample, October 1949, p 41. 


“Supplementary services to aid libraries and 
teachers in the use of this set are also offered) 
Full information about these are obtainable 
from the publisher. The following will be found} 
useful: ‘ 


“Childcraft as an aid for teachers: school 
index. Field Enterprises 1950 64p one 
copy gratis, additional copies ea $0.50. An 7 
index to the stories, songs, poems and fac-7 
tual information on school topics which 
can be found in ‘Childcraft’.” 


A loan set of Childcraft will be sent for exami- 
nation, without any obligation to any publi¢ 
library, or public or parochial school on re 
quest. 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, |! 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





